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Should The School Year Be Lengthened? 


Supt. R. W. Fairchild, Fond du Lac 


The lengthening of the school year to cover 
a period longer than the regulation nine or 
ten months regardless of whether it takes the 
form of an “all-year” school or of a summer 
session type is largely a movement of com- 
paratively recent growth. However, the 
progress made is such as to indicate that the 
plan of increased school opportunity has 
passed enough of its experimental stage to 
warrant several safe conclusions. It is not 
within the scope of this discussion to deter- 
mine the relative merits of an “all-year” 
plan on the basis of terms or quarters, as the 
case may be, as compared with a long or 
short summer session or any kindred admin- 
istrative methods of procedure. Rather the 
attempt is here made to awaken possibilities 
of educational enlargement through a utiliza- 
tion of existing conditions in making educa- 
tion yield greater dividends in the nature of 
both quantity and quality of the finished 
product. 

When we regard education today as simply 
an alteration and improvement of behavior 
and the accomplishment of a definite purpose 
through environment, and no longer measure 
the progress of the school child by a tinre 
period, as the “sentencing” of the child for at 
least a year to a grade, we readily find our- 
selves in accord with a plan to accomplish 
this end with a minimum expenditure of 
time, efforts and money. This is the role of 
the lengthened school year. 


A general survey of the present use of the 
ordinary school of nine to ten months is of in- 
terest from the standpoint of the sanity of 
any plan of extension of time. The average 
school is in session about 180 days in the 
year. The average daily session is five hours. 
Children who attend school regularly and 
without tardiness have 900 hours of school 
in the year. The average attendance of 
those enrolled is 120 days or 600 hours 
There are in the year 8,760 hours. Of these, 
5,110 are waking hours for children who 
sleep ten hours a day. Children who attend 
school the full time are in school a little less 
than one-third of the waking hours of 180 
days and not in school at all 185 days. The 


average attendance is only about one-third 
of the waking hours of 120 days with no 
attendance on 245 days. Children who 
attend all of the school hours of the year are 
in school 900 hours and out of school 4,210 
waking hours; the average attendance is 600 
hours in school and 4,510 waking hours out 
of school. 

Authoritative figures show 5% of the 
school children of cities, towns and suburban 
communities go away during the summer to 
the country and summer resorts; 10% or less 
have some useful occupation; and 85% or 
more are at home without useful occupation. 
They spend the time in idleness, many times 
on streets and alleys without guidance, or on 
vacant lots or in crowded houses. Much 
that was learned in school at the previous 
session is forgotten; many of the children 
have to some degree become criminals and 
still more form habits of idleness. 

Some education should be provided for 
these children through what is now in most 
places a long and wasteful vacation. No one 
will claim that the addition of even 400 or 
500 hours to the number now spent in school 
would be a burden on any child. 

However, even after reliable figures show 
that the child is in school but a very small 
portion of his waking hours, the question 
exists in the minds of some as to the purpose 
of the additional summer school. What is 
it designed to accomplish? Is it worth the 
effort? Such questions may be easily and 
definitely answered. Such schools are main- 
tained primarily for: 

i. The ambitious, energetic pupil who is 
able and anxious to shorten the period 
of school work. 

The pupil who has failed in some subject 
or subjects and wishes to make up the 
failure in order to go on with his class- 
mates in September. 

‘he pupil who through illness or other 
cause has missed work and likewise 
wishes to continue with his regular class 
in September. 

1. The pupil who has almost finished the 


iw) 





grades or high school, who may thus 
avoid entering again for a fraction of a 
year. 

There are several measures to be applied 
to determine whether this added portion to 
the school year is worth the time, effort and 
money expended on the part of teacher, pupil 
and tax-payer. If a high quality of work 
can be done, if it is a logical arrangement, 
if it adds to the mental ability without 
physical deterioration, if it is economical 
from a time and financial standpoint, and 
lastly if it has stood the test of varied usage, 
there can be no doubt as to the lengthened 
school year earning a place in the school pro- 
gram of today. 

Quality of Work. 

There are several decided advantages to 
summer work. To those who are naturally 
studious and to those who because of pre- 
vious failures must at least attempt to be 
studious, it offers a few weeks of work free 
from the usual distractions of the “so-called” 
regular year. There are no social affairs, no 
entertainments, no rehearsals, no interrup- 
tions,—just a quiet session’s work. Further, 
as the units, grades or classes, are generally 
smaller the pupil benefits from receiving 
more individual work and attention. 

These are seemingly plausible facts. Are 
they borne out in actual work? After in- 
vestigating the quality of work done in two 
Wisconsin school systems it has been found 
that in eight weeks summer session the 
children mastered twice as much reading 
and spelling as is ordinarily mastered in 
twice the time. 

To get the most out of any subject, school 
or otherwise, a certain amount of uninter- 
rupted concentration is necessary. In the 
stage of transition from year to year in 
school work, the long summer vacation has 
tended to break this continuity. While there 
will be some break over any vacation, it is 
obvious that the shorter the vacation the less 
destructive is such a lapse from work. Such 
difficulty is decreased by the addition of 
summer work with the short vacation prior 
to opening in the fall. Thus it is much 
easier for that pupil taking history, English 
and other subjects in the summer to continue 
those or allied subjects in the fall than if 
there were a vacation of three months. 
Again the element of economy of time enters 
in here as a consideration of importance. 

There are some subjects that lend them- 
selves to better treatment in summer than in 
winter months. The ease with which Nature 
Study in the grades and all Natural Science 
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in secondary schools, can be taught in 
summer renders those subjects of vastly 
greater interest and import to the pupil. 
Such actual application of subject matter and 
its coordination to ordinary environment is a 
great need today in all fields of science. 
Also, the possibility of educational ex- 
cursions along many lines is worthy of con- 
sideration and practice in the summer 
months. Education is not to be found entire- 
ly in books or pent up within the four walls 
of a class room. It is a working relation- 
ship toward and with environmental activ- 
ities that each individual must sooner or later 
come in contact with. Hence, we should pre- 
pare for such by making education practical 
and worthwhile, teaching the pupil to ob- 
serve and then make some genuine attempt 
to think as a result of experiment observa- 
tions. 

Since one of the functions of the summer 
work is to “hew” the many irregularities 
from the school programs of pupils by 
affording opportunity to make up failures 
and time lost through illness, the arrange- 
ment of a program of studies for the regular 
year will not present such a problem to both 
teachers and pupils. Less range in subjects 
and more concentration will aid in the co- 
ordination of subject to subject as the field 
becomes narrowed. 

Many school systems have permitted the 
questionable procedure of tutoring in order 
to regain lost ground or make advancement. 
Without discussing the dangers of such a 
plan, it can be said that it is very unjust to 
those who find they cannot afford tutoring. 
Certainly the equalization of educational 
opportunity should be afforded all boys and 
girls. 

Physical Welfare of the School Child. 


Of what value is any quantity or quality 
of mental development if the physical found- 
ation is undermined? Now that the educa- 
tional world is just coming to realize its 
duty in the conservation of the health of the 
school child, we are positive that we want 
progression and not retrogression in this re- 
spect. 

School organization of all grades and 
types has undergone, and is still due to un- 
dergo, remarkable changes. So sudden and 
so great have been the changes that some 
schools have been characterterized as “play” 
rather than work institutions. We are pro- 
ceeding, or at least should proceed on the 
assumption that schooling is just a means 
toward an end and not an end in itself; that 
a receptive mental capacity is based on a 
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physical structure capable of maintaining re- 
serve stamina and power; that there should 
be a balance between physical and mental 
properties since one cannot exist permanent- 


ly at the sacrifice of the other. The school 
life should be made a natural life and not a 
“drive” through an artificial labyrinth of 
meaningless form and detail. If this sane 
program of balance is present, school life 
will be even an improvement over ordinary 
' unrestrained home life, even from the 
physical standpoint. Thus the child might 
remain in school longer hours each day and 
all year without detriment to his physical or 
mental qualities, but on the other hand, with 
a vast improvement of both of these con- 
ditions. Today, the time worn expression 
of a need for rest should no longer be ap- 
plicable as an objection to the work of the 
summer term if schools are functioning in a 
present day approved manner. If such a 
rest is necessary in our public schools, not 
only should there be no summer term but 
further no school whatever, for education 
was never intended to be destructive but on 
the contrary, very constructive. 


Physicians are agreed that from actual 
conditions in summer schools in operation, 
there is no harm whatever, but rather 
decided good from such work. In one school 
system in operation for four summers where 
4,508 pupils have been in attendance for the 
four sessions, just One person quit school 
because of ill-health. Of those who did not 
take summer work, six were forced to quit 
for various ill-health reasons in one year. 
Summer work in this instance and elsewhere 
did not impair the health. On the contrary, 
those attending school during the summer 
have returned to school in the fall better in 
both mind and body than their class-mates 
who “rested” during the summer. The 
reason for this is self-evident in the fact that 
there was a well defined, balanced and con- 
trolled program maintained in _ school 
through most of the summer in contrast to 
the spasmodic program of a life of ease or at 
times excessive and exhaustive recreation of 
the vacation exponent. Further, the con- 
ditions of ventilation and other safe-guards 
of health were better provided in the school 
than in many homes. In fact, it was cooler 
in most schools where the fan system was in 
‘use, than in the average home. The larger 
the city the larger the health advantage of 
the school over the home. It is a conclusive 
fact that the child actually benefits physically 
from spending at least a portion of the 
summer in school. 


Habit Formation. 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure”. The formation of right habits 
saves many frantic, and too often, vain 
attempts to correct evil ones. Let the ease 
of habit formation follow a proper and well- 
guided channel rather than take a course that 
will lead to regret and worthlessness. This 
the school should be able to aid in doing if 
given the opportunity. 


Children enjoy interesting and purposive 
work until they learn to be idle. Where can 
this destructive agency of idleness be found 
to any greater extent than in the unoccupied 
long vacation through the summer? The 
child must have something to do since “doing 
nothing” is a positive impossibility in the life 
of the normal, active child. If he is not 
furnished suggestive action and occupation 
of time, he will seek it of his own volition. 
This can always be readily found in various 
forms, generally of questionable nature, on 
streets, alleys and vacant lots. Further than 
the actual harm of this immediate environ- 
ment, is the incalcuable harm from a life of 
general idleness. The occupied mind and 
body becomes the well-trained and progres- 
sive individual with good character and high 
ideals, while the unoccupied and unguided 
mind and body receive impressions making 
for varying degrees of undesirability and 
human parasitism on the world. The bare 
fact of habit of employment is worthy of 
serious consideration in the process of build- 
ing character. 

In many places the school system is per- 
forming the important work of aiding in the 
formation of health habits. While at no 
time should the school take away the func- 
tions of the home in this respect, it is very 
evident that habit formation along health 
lines is a very slow process in many localities 
and a large number of homes. The school, 
then, must often show the way but should not 
do the actual work. Hence, any interrup- 
tion of this health program of ‘guidance, 
especially in its early stages in the schools 
has its influence on the child directly and the 
home indirectly. The shorter the period of 
time out of school at this period of health 
habit formation, the less likely the interrup- 
tion of such a program. 


Regarded from the various influences on 
habit formation, it would seem that the 
lengthened school year is worth while even 
if there were no other reasons, for after all 
is said the thing worth while is character and 
right living. 
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Economy. 

If there is any one thing that makes its 
appeal to citizens at all times, it is the term 
“economy” for everyone is interested in 
saving of time, effort and money in as many 
ways as is possible. 

In the rush for goals today in most any 
field, economy of time is given a very high 
consideration, even greater than economy of 
finance in many cases, while in other in- 
stances the two economic conditions are 
nearly synonomous. The time element is of 
two kinds: 


1. Actual time saved by attending summer 
sessions, thus reducing from one to three 
years the length of the elementary and 
secondary school period. 

2. Time saved by continuity of subjects 
avoiding a loss of time in the fall. For 

example, the pupil finishes the “so-called” 

regular year and drops his books and habits 
of study for a period of from two to three 
months. At the end of the vacation he re- 
turns to school and generally poorer work is 
done for the first few weeks of the fall than 
was done the preceeding spring. Results 
have demonstrated that children who attend 
summer school are better prepared in 

September to take up work than they were 

the preceeding May. This avoids the loss of 

practically a month of time, since over- 
lapping of work reduces the average school 
year to about eight months actual work. 

Economy of money along most any line 
makes its appeal to the tax-payer and educa- 
tion is no exception in this respect. 

When we consider that there are a certain 
number of persons to be educated and that 
by the lengthened school year plan an 
additional several weeks of time is available, 
thus making a greater expansion of the work, 
it can be readily seen that less in way of 
finances will be needed. Also, there is the 
elimination of most of the retarded pupils, as 
they have made up work in the summer, 
thus again avoiding extra special work for 
this class of pupils with attendant repetition 
in per pupil cost. 

In Fond du Lac, where the annual per 
pupil cost of education is $65.01 based upon 
a nine and one half months year, it has been 
found after two summers of experience that 
the equivalent quantity and a better quality 
of work can be offered for exactly one fourth 
of the cost as compared with the regular 
year. Since there is no need of fuel, light, 
or power in the summer, and since the 
janitors are employed on a twelve months 
basis, the operation of the school system is 


redueed to a very low figure. It is false 
economy to keep a big investment, such as a 
school plant, idle for one fourth of each year 
when there is real need for it and an unusual 
opportunity to accomplish so much good in 
many respects. Every child completing 
work in a summer session is generally get- 
ting better work due to smaller classes and is 
getting this education at a much lowered cost 
to the local citizens. 


Further many schools operate the summer 
work on a one session plan of forenoons only, 
limiting the amount of work each pupil may 
take. This consequently limits the amount 
of work taught and salaries of teachers for 
summer work often are but a major fraction 
of the regular year’s compensation. Better 
work at less cost seems to be a common 
accomplishment of school systems lengthen- 
ing the school year. 

Methods of operating lengthened school 
year programs may be open to some criticism 
but the end or the principle is both rational 
and logical. It formulates itself into a 
demand that children and teachers alike 
shall organize the program so that it will not 
be necessary for the teaching profession or 
the children to relax during a period of two 
to three months from an unnatural type of 
schooling. Just how this can best be 
accomplished will depend largely upon the 
individual school or school system, the par- 
ticular community and the attendant con- 
ditions involved. Again the end and not so 
much the method is of greatest importance, 
so long as a sane balance of the mental and 
physical faculties is maintained, though the 
question of proper administration will 
always be of considerable concern. 


Education and nature must go hand in 
hand. Both are conservative and tend to 
establish norms. Too great a variation 
from these norms means “death”, while a 
slight variation, if in the right direction, may 
mean greater life. Thus the best fitted in- 
dividual seems to be the balanced individual. 
Summer sessions work favorably with the 
non-promoted children. Many make in a 
few weeks what would, for mere matter of 
form, necessitate another whole year, and 
further have acquired better health doing it. 
Mental retardation often indicates physical 
retardation or weakness. If any one is to be 
free to have a more outdoor life in the 
summer it should be the physically weak or 
the mentally retarded child. Since a length- 
ened school year is found advantageous to 
the non-promoted child, it certainly will be 
found even more advantageous to the health- 
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ful, vigorous child. School work should 
never become drudgery and with more play 
and motor activity the lengthened school year 
adds to the child’s pleasure as well as accom- 
plishing the desired mental results. 

Mental growth, like physical growth, is a 
continuous process. Since growth does not 
stop in the summer, there is no good reason 
why education should stop. 

The school is the child’s work-shop and 
recreation center. Here he acquires the 
habits that give meaning and direction to his 
after life. When in business his work will 
not close for a long summer vacation and he 
should not form habits in youth which would 
make a prolonged vacation seem necessary. 
Not only is there often times a beautiful and 
expensive school plant remaining idle many 
months of the year, but the accumulating 
physical and mental energy of the children 
is being wasted for the want of direction; or 
what is more discouraging, the city children 
in particular, are forming habits of the gang 
and the loafer. The lengthened term would 
add to the moral tone, better the health con- 
ditions, save both time and money, and 
strengthen the mental product. 





A SPRING SONG 


Old Mother Earth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare; 
The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
‘Alas!’ she sighed, with great dismay, 
“Oh, where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker, no one knows.” 


“T’ll make you a dress,’ said the springing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, 

“A dress of green of the loveliest sheen, 
To cover you all around.” 

“And we,” said the dandelions gay, 
“Will dot it with yellow bright.” 

“T’ll make it a fringe,’”’ said the foreget-me-not, 
“Of blue, very soft and light.” 


“‘We’ll embroider the front,’ said the violets, 
“With a lovely purple hue,” 
“And we,” said the roses, “will make you a crown 
of red, jeweled over with dew.” 
“And we'll be your gems,” said a voice from the 
shade, 
Where the ladies’ ear-drops live— 
“Orange is the color for any queen 
And the best we have to give.” 
Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay; 
And that is the reason, my little ones, 
She is looking so lovely today.” 
—Selected. 


SOME LEGAL DECISIONS FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


In cases where there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the district in which a certain tract 
of land has been assessed sometimes in one 
district and sometimes in another, it is in- 
cumbent upon the town board (or boards) of 
supervisors to hold the meetings necessary 
for the purpose of amending the records. 
The method of procedure required for the 
change of school district boundaries should 
be followed. This means the giving of the 
notices by the town board fixing a time and 
place for the second meeting where inter- 
ested parties may be heard. 

ok * * 


Any school district officer paying out money 
to a teacher not legally qualified lays himself 
liable to be prosecuted by some taxpayer for 
recovery of moneys so paid. 


* * ; 


In cases where roads are made impassable 
because of drifted snow or a child is detained 
from school on account of extraordinarily 
severe weather, the parent of such child is 
not liable under the provisions of the com- 
pulsory attendance law which _ requires 
“regular attendance for twenty days each 
school month, legal and religious holidays ex- 
cepted.” 

* * * 

If the school district board permits the use 
of the schoolhouse or a room in a school 
building for election purposes, the teacher of 
such room is not required to make up the 
time so lost. She is entitled to her pay the 
same as she would have been had school been 
in session. If, however, the term of school 
is but eight months, 160 days including legal 
holidays, it is essential that the board shall 
arrange with the teacher for an additional 
day of school to meet the requirements of the 
law. Election day cannot be counted as a 
legal holiday for schools, or as a day taught. 

oe * * 


February 22nd is not a legal holiday for 
schools. 





A Fighting Name 


“What are you going to call the new baby?” 

“Reginald Claude,” replied Mr. Biggins. 

“Isn’t Reginald Claude a rather affected 
name?” 

“Yes, I want him to grow up to be a fighter, 
and I fancy that Reginald Claude will start 
something every time he goes to a new 
school.” 
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Some Essential Features of the State Retirement System 
R. E. Loveland, Secretary 


The Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement 
Fund was established June 12, 1911. In 
1919 the legislature appointed a legislative 
committee to investigate the fund and pre- 
pare a bill placing it on a more substantial 
basis. The 1921 legislature passed a bill 
creating the STATE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM, including all the schools in the 
state operating under the state or any sub- 
division thereof and maintained by public 
funds, and provided for a surtax to finance 
the system. This became law July 7, 1921 
taking the place of the Teachers’ Insurance 
and Retirement Fund. 

Under the present retirement law every 
person who has arrived at the twenty-fifth 
birthday anniversary on or before the pre- 
ceding July ist, who comes within the 
definition of ‘‘teacher” in either the Univer- 
sity, the normal schools or the public schools 
must submit to a deduction of five per cent 
from his salary on every pay day. (Teachers 
in the university included in the Carnegie 
fund and those below the grade of instructor 
in the university and teachers in the public 
schools in the City of Milwaukee are not 
included.) The moneys thus deducted are 
placed in the state treasury in a special fund, 
and on the thirtieth day of June the in- 
dividual teacher’s accumulation begins to be 
credited with interest at the rate that is being 
currently earned by the fund as a whole. On 
the same date, the state makes as actual 
cash deposit to the credit of the individual 
teacher consisting of: 

(1) 50% of not to exceed $150 of the re- 
quired deposit made by. the teacher ; 
plus 5% of not to exceed $150 of the 
required deposit made by the teacher, 
multiplied by the number of years of 
teaching experience prior to the year 
for which state deposit is being made; 
Minus 1% of not to exceed $150 of the 
required deposit made by the teacher, 
multiplied by the number of $100’s 
received as compensation in excess of 
$1200. 

Note: The result of (1) (2) and (3) 
above cannot exceed $300, or 200% of 
the $150 required deposit above re- 
ferred to. 

If the teacher taught during the year 
not less than 120 days, add $25.00 to 
the state deposit. 

The state deposit is easily found by first 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


finding the percentage according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 

50+ (5xE)—H-=the percentage, in 
which E—No. yrs. of experience and H—No. 
of full hundreds of salary above $1200. 

A teacher receiving $1200, with ten years 
of experience, will deposit $60.00. The state 
deposit will be 100% of $60.00+ $25.00. 

Salary $1500, experience 15 years. 
State deposit—122% of $75-+ $25. 
Salary $3500, experience 20 years. 
Teachers’s deposit—$175. 
State deposit—127% of $150+-$25. 
If the teacher teaches less than 120 days, the 
$25 is not added. 


The state deposit, like the teacher’s own 
deposit, begins to draw interest from the 
first of July, and the process just outlined is 
repeated each year that the teacher is 
employed in the public schools, normal 
schools or the university. 

The amount on deposit to the credit of the 
teacher remains in the state treasury until 
he retires from teaching or dies. In the 
latter event, regardless of his age at the 
time of death, his estate or the beneficiary 
designated by him receives the full amount 
of his deposits and the state deposits, with 
the interest accumulations on both. In case 
the teacher retires from teaching, he is 
entitled after six months regardless of his 
age at the time of retirement, to withdraw 
the full amount of his own deposits with all 
interest accumulations thereon, either in a 
lump sum or in installments or in the form 
of an annuity as he may prefer. If, at the 
time of his retirement, he is fifty years of 
age or over, or is physically or mentally dis- 
abled to such an extent as to be incapable of 
rendering further satisfactory service as a 
teacher, he is also entitled to withdraw, in 
the form of an annuity only, the accumula- 
tion of the state deposits standing to his 
credit in the fund. If he retires before he is 
fifty, he will become entitled to the state 
deposits, in the same annuity form, as soon 
as he reaches fifty or becomes disabled to 
the extent above indicated. The annuity is 
payable either during the life of the teacher, 
or during his life and that of a designated 
beneficiary, or is divided into a definite 
number of installments payable to him 
during life and to his estate or designated 
beneficiary if he dies before the payments 
are completed. Retirement from service, in 
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order to entitle the teacher to make with- 
drawals from the fund, does not mean ceas- 
ing to teach in Wisconsin, but means actual 
retirement from the profession wherever the 
individual may be at the time. 

The above analysis covers the law through 
Section 42.50 and is complete so far as 
teachers are concerned who had not taught 
in any of the schools now included under the 
law prior to the passage of the law, July 7, 
1921. 

The provision for total disability, Section 
42.49 (4) will become operative in 1926. 


Purchasing An Annuity. 


Perhaps this is the best place to explain 
what is meant by purchasing an annuity in 
accordance with the provisions of the new 
law. 

The following is a schedule of annuity 
payments under the new law to be used 
temporarily. When rates are adopted by 
the annuity Board, payments made under 
this schedule will be adjusted to agree with 
payments based on the rates adopted. 


Option No. I. Monthly Annuity pur- 
chased by $1,000, payable during the life of 
the annuitant. 


Option No. II. Monthly Annuity pur- 
chased by $1,000, payable during the life of 
the annuitant—with the added feature that 
should the annuitant not live to receive 180 
monthly payments, the monthly payments 
will be continued to a beneficiary or the heirs 
until 180 payments in all have been made. 


Option No. I Option No. II 


Age Male Female Male Female 
50 $5.26 $4.75 $5.21 $4.85 
51 5.3 4,84 5.30 4,92 
52 5.50 4.95 5.3 5.01 
53 5.62 5.05 5.47 5.09 
54 5.76 5.17 5.56 5.18 
55 5.90 5.29 5.65 5.27 
56 6.06 5.42 5.74 5.36 
57 6.22 5.55 5.83 5.46 
58 6.59 5.70 5.93 5.59 
59 6.58 5.85 6.02 5.65 
60 6.77 6.01 6.11 5.75 
61 6.98 6.19 6.20 5.85 
62 7.21 6.3 6.29 5.94 
63 7.44 6.57 6.38 6.04 
64 7.70 6.78 6.46 6.14 
65 7.97 7.00 6.54 6.23 
66 8.26 7.24 6.62 6.33 


67 8.57 7.50 6.69 6.41 
68 8.90 7.77 6.75 6.50 
69 9.26 8.06 6.81 6.58 
70 9.63 8.37 6.87 6.66 
71 10.04 8.70 6.91 6.73 
72 10.48 9.05 6.96 6.79 
43 10.94 9.43 6.99 6.85 
74 10.04 8.70 7.02 6.90 
(a5 11.98 10.28 7.05 6.95 
76 12.55 10.74 7.07 6.98 
77 oi 11.24 7.09 7.02 
78 13.83 11.78 7.10 7.04 
79 14.53 12.35 7.11 7.07 
80 15.29 12.97 7.12 7.08 
81 16.10 13.63 (fy: 7.10 
82 16.97 14.34 7.13 (fa! 
83 17.90 15.09 ‘tle 7.12 
84 18.89 15.91 “GAS “4.12 
85 19.96 16.78 (fle: 7.12 


Help for the Older Teachers. 

A study of the table shows that although 
the new law as described above is exceeding- 
ly generous and absolutely fair so far as 
beginners are concerned it does not do 
justice to those who had, prior to the passage 
of the new law, spent a considerable portion 
of their li in the schools of the state. 
Section 42.51 was added for the purpose of 
making good to these older teachers at least 
1 part of what they would lose by not having 
had the benefit of such a law during their 
teaching experience. 

This section is divided into four parts, as 
follows: 

First: it provides that a computation 
shall be made of the amount which would 
have resulted from state deposits if the 
present law had been in force during the 
these teachers were teaching. In 
making this computation four per cent in- 
terest is to be used. This amount is to be 
carried on the books in the name of the 
teacher and receive its share of interest 
earnings each year so long as the teacher 
continues in the service but shafl never be- 
come available for the purchase of an annuity 
by the teacher except upon the fulfillment of 
two conditions by the teacher: Ist, the 
teacher upon retirement must have given at 
least twenty-five years of service to the 
schools now included in the system; 2nd, the 
teacher must have become entitled to the use 
of state deposits—must be at least fifty 
years of age except in the case of disability, 
or must wait until he becomes fifty years of 
age. 


years 
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The question which is before the supreme 
court at the present time is whether this 
amount which we call accumulation for prior 
service shall be included in the death benefit 
to be paid to the beneficiary or the heirs in 
the case of a teacher who has fulfilled both 
of these conditions but who continues to 
teach and dies before retiring and starting 
to draw the annuity. 

Second: this section provides that all 
teachers who had deductions made from their 
salaries under the old law shall start under 
the new law with a credit equal to the 
amount of such deductions increased by the 
rate of interest the fund has been earnings. 

Junior teachers who had deductions made 
under the old law and who withdraw from 
teaching before becoming senior teachers 
and beginning again to have deductions 
made, will, of course, be entitled to withdraw 
these amounts with interest the same as 
senior teachers who withdraw from teaching. 

Third: Those who retired under the old 
law are to receive their annuities during life. 

Fourth: Those who were under the old 
law and who find upon retirement that they 
have fulfilled all the conditions of the old 
law may, if they prefer, take the annuity 
provided under the old law, subject to the 
conditions of the old law (except the one 
which allowed the annuity to be reduced) 
and if there is not a sufficient amount to the 
credit of the teacher on the books to pay for 
this annuity in accordance with the rates of 
the new law, the balance necessary to pay 
this annuity shall be taken from the con- 
tingent fund of the Retirement system. 

The Individual Teacher Should Watch His Own 


Interests. 

Teachers should take a lively interest in 
seeing that school boards send in the exact 
amount held out of their salaries each month, 
together with the payroll report that there 
may be no mistake in crediting to each 
teacher the correct amount. 

In making the statement that after the 
teacher has had the required five per cent of 
salary held out and deposited during the 
year the state makes a certain cash ,deposit 
for the teacher it was taken for granted that 
the teacher shall not have made it impossible 
for such state deposit to be made by neglect- 
ing to furnish the information without which 
the state deposit cannot be determined. The 
state deposit is based on years of experience. 
Every teacher should, upon beginning to have 
required deductions made from salary, care- 
fully fill out and send to the retirement board 


the affidavit blank, which is sent to each 
such teacher, showing all teaching done 
prior to the time when required deductions 
tirst began to be made under the present law. 
Until this is done the state deposit cannot be 
determined. 


Any teacher who has been having the re- 
quired deposits made and has not yet filled 
out and sent in this affidavit blank has him- 
self to blame for not receiving the state 
deposit unless by some chance the blank with 
the request for this information has failed to 
reach the teacher. 

The law provides that the retirement board 
shall furnish to any member upon written 
request, not oftener than once in any year, a 
statement of the account of the member. 

Where the Funds are Invested. 

Teachers will be interested in knowing 
what is being done with the money. 

At the date of writing this, February 24, 
1923, the Annuity Board has made 88 loans 
on Wisconsin farms amounting to $549,850, 
as follows: 


yarron: COUDLY ©. 22c 2 2S See 12 
ee COUR on cdc cdudanen 8 
Le eee ire etn 1 
Chippewa County: 2... 222225 4 
Ce CNS ons scent ean Pe 
Crawtord Coamy ....2......scscs 3 
Dane County 2244. 2025. oo ee A 
DOUNIRA TIQUTEY ..n cn cecsceas 6 
eS ee ee ee eee 11 
Hau Claire County. <2 2-e52.-. e52 8 
GrantsGoumty 22222222 e 222 32 IG 
Green Lake County 42.526 ee 1- 
IGWHECOUNGY 2.2 ote a, ee eh BR 
MINMeAUOOUnty .- eee ee 3 
Marathon Courty ....4.....csiccu 6 
POLK U@OHNGY (224. oe Se ee 1 
Portage County: 2222222 ed 1 
a a en ees 1 
Raekiene COUR ski wiucccennns 3 
MOCK OOUNGY Ss. ccen elt eee se 1 
ROUSE OOUNILY fas totes a Z 
Trempealeau County __....___._--- 3 
Wasnourn County ..-2.cce 42.223 1 


In addition to these, applications for loans 
on Wisconsin farms have been approved by 
the Annuity Board amounting to more than 
$200,000.00 and the loans are being made as 
fast as abstracts are received and approved. 

There are $400,000.00 in bonds issued by 
three Wisconsin Farm Mortgage Associa- 
tions, at Eau Claire, Marinette and Mil- 
waukee. 

There are $574,105.00 invested in Wis- 
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consin Securities other than farm mortgages. 
There are $455,000.00 in United States 
liberty bonds. 
There are $785,000.00 in Canadian bonds. 
The United States bonds and the Canadian 
bonds are to be converted into cash as the 
money is needed for Wisconsin farm loans. 





EASTER 


Snowdrops, waking from your sleep, 
Violets, that from blue hoods peep, 
Bloodroot, blooming by the rill, 
Stately lily, daffodil,— 

What sweet message do you bring? 
Is it only: “This is Spring?” 


Snow-drops, violets, lilies white, 
In the answer all unite: 

“Thru the mold we heard a voice 
Calling to the earth: ‘Rejoice!’ 
So we left the ground to rise, 
Off’ring incense to the skies.” 


Little birds the chorus swell, 
Humming bees the tidings tell, 
Butterflies lift shining wings, 
Ev’ry child with gladness sings; 
With the flow’rs rejoicing, say: 
“Christ is ris’n on Easter day!” 
(From “Songs in Season,” A. Flanagan Co., 
Publishers. ) 





NATURE’S GREETING 


The birdies came up from the Southland 
And found that the winter was gone, 
And they said, ““‘We must see about singing 

For Easter is coming on.” 


The flowers awoke in the forest 
And they found that the skies were clear, 
And they said, ““‘We must see about blooming 
For Easter will soon be here.’’ 


The leaves all came out on the elm tree 
And danced with the breezes in glee, 

And they said, ‘‘We must see about growing, 
Easter is coming you see.” 


The birdies called down to the flowers, 
“O say, will our singing now do?” 

And the flowers all smiled back in answer, 
And nodded it was so true. 


And the leaves cried out to the birdies, 
“O say, do not think we grow?” 

And they all, looking down from the branches, 
Cried, ‘Indeed you do, we know.” 


Then the flowers looked up from the mosses— 
“O how is our blooming we pray!” 

And the birds and the leaves, they all answered, 
“?Tis lovely, lovely,” cried they! 


And so on the bright Easter morning 
When the world was waking to rise, 

In the song, “He is risen, is risen,” 
Their chorus rang to the skies. 


EASTER TIME 


Willow branches whit’ning 
’Neath the April skies; 

Sodden meadows bright’ning, 
Where the warm sun lies. 


Robin Redbreast swinging, 
In a tree top high, 

Swollen brooklets singing— 
Easter draweth nigh! 


Tender fledgelings hushing 
Eager to take wing; 
Trees and hedges flushing 
With the joy of spring. 


Crocus buds up-springing 
Through the cold, dark sward, 
Living incense bringing 
To the risen Lord. 
—Mary M. Redmond. 





THE EASTER STORY 


Oh! the lilies are white in the Easter light, 
The lilies with hearts of gold; 

And they silently tell with each milk-white bell, 
The story an Angel told. 


And they’ve whispered it long to the weak and the 
strong, 
The rich and poor among men; 
Each Easter day till time dies away 
They will tell the tale again. 


In the tomb new-made where the Christ was laid, 
The Angel told the story, 
Of how He rose from death’s repose, 
The Son of Eternal Glory. 
—Margaret Jordan. 





RING HAPPY BELLS 


Ring, happy bells of Easter-time! 

The world is glad to hear your chime. 

Across wide fields of melting snow, 

The winds of summer softly blow 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 
Of Easter-time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter-time! 
The world takes up your chant sublime; 
“The Lord is risen!” The night of fear 
Has passed away, and heaven draws near; 
We breathe the air of that blest clime 

At Easter-time. . 


Ring, happy bells of Easter-time! 
Our happy hearts give back your chime! 
The Lord is risen! We die no more! 
He opens wide the heavenly door; 
He meets us while to Him we climb, 
At Easter-time. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





Teacher—“An abstract noun is something 
you can see but can’t touch. Now, Willie, 
give me an example.” 

Willie—“A red-hot poker.” 
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The New Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary 


There are in the public school, of Wiscon- 
sin approximately 17,500 teachers. In the 
Normals, Colleges, University, and other in- 
stitutions there are about 1500 professors 
and instructors. The parochial and private 
schools employ more than two thousand. 
The total professional workers in education 
who are eligible to membership in the State 
Association is 21,000. Tax supported in- 
stitutions employ about 18,500 professional 
workers who should be members of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association. 

The membership in the Association for 
1922-23 is 10,781, an increase from 8219 in 
1921 and 7789 in 1920. The _ present 
membership is less than 50% of the possible 
number eligible. 2 

This year the Association was reorganized 

on the delegate plan. All but 1065 of the 
nembers were enrolled in locals, the in- 
dividual memberships coming from every 
portion of the state. A study of the organi- 
zation shows that in the cities there were 76 
locals with a membership of 6,881. The 
cities of the state were very well organized 
but of 72 county superintendents’ districts 
there were only 33 locals. 


‘The Association was last year, after a long 
struggle, reorganized upon the delegate plan. 
This forward step has been taken by fifteen 
of our sister states, the first reorganization 
having taken place in 1907. Three years ago 
the National Education Association adopted 
the delegate plan and has held two success- 
ful meetings since reorganization. The 
growth of the National Association has been 
astounding, both in membership and _in- 
fluence. There is every reason to believe 
that our state association may also have a 
large growth, and that it may exercise more 
influence than it has in the past. The re- 
markable growth of school systems, the 
development of a strong professional spirit, 
the sense of unity that has come to those 
working in the educational fields of Wis- 
consin are all factors that indicate the need 
of a strong and aggressive association. 


The states that have reorganized their 
associations have generally elected a full time 
secretary. In all there are now listed 
twenty-four states having a secretary who 
devotes all of his time to the manifold duties 
of the office. These duties seem at first to 
be overwhelming, so varied are they. Most 
of the duties of the secretary are executive 


in their nature, and require a business-like 
handling. The problems in Wisconsin are 
not greatly different from those of other 
states. How to enlist the entire member- 
ship of the profession in the central organi- 
zation, and then so to administer the interests 
of the Association that 18,500 teachers may 
individually and collectively give their best 
to the great profession of teaching and catch 
the spirit of service which makes it live, is 
a business of no small proportions. It calls 
for more than executive ability, it demands 
vision, professional spirit, and infinite labor. 
Men like Chamberlain of California and 
Moore of Illinois have been able to do this in 
a remarkable degree. They have each served 
a number of years, have been supported by 
strong executive boards, have offices ad- 
equately financed, and have had the interest 
and constant support of the members of 
their associations. 

The membership dues of the Wisconsin 
Association are now $2.00, which seems to 
be the standard fee. California has this 
year increased its membership fee to $3.00. 
Illinois has the largest enrollment, this year 
registering 26,721 teachers. When the en- 
rollment in this state reaches the proportions 
which we may reasonably expect, the income 
of the association will be about $25,000 a 
year. Without this membership it will be 
impossible to carry out the policies which a 
strong association must undertake. 


Three Main Objects to be Attained 


There are three main activities which the 
Wisconsin association is pledged to carry on 
—the enactment into law of those principles 
which the profession recognizes as fund- 
amental; informing the people as to the 
needs of the association through a publicity 
campaign; and the publication of a state 
Journal which will be a source of information 
about schools and educational affairs. The 
success of the association will be measured 
by its influence upon these three agencies— 
legislation, publicity, and professional unity. 
The organized teachers of the state may 
educate the people as well as the children in 
the schools. 


At the present session of the legislature 
the association will direct its efforts toward 
securing eight important laws as outlined by 
the Representative Assembly in the Novem- 
ber meeting. These are as follows: A 
county board of education with power to 
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choose a county superintendent and to carry 
out work now undertaken by various other 
boards; a strengthening of teachers’ certifi- 
cation laws requiring trained teachers in 
every school; an adequate state school fund; 
a more effective means of enforcing the 
compulsory education law; the financial in- 
dependence of city school systems; a tenure 
law which after a reasonable probationary 
period assures a teacher permanence of 
position; greater encouragment for the 
establishment in country districts of com- 
munity graded and high schools; and the 
placing of music and physical education in 
the list of required subjects. This is a large 
program and nothing less than a legislative 
miracle would secure all that the association 
asks. There will be many bills introduced 
which will seek to curtail present educa- 
tional opportunities or which will look back- 
ward toward an educational utopia that 
never existed. Many other bills dealing with 
matters of minor importance are also sure 
to be offered. Our efforts should be directed 
toward those which are fundamental. 

To bring to bear the full influence of the 
teachers of the state upon this program will 
require more time than is available now. 
But with every teacher of the state well in- 
formed and actively interested in legislative 
measures we shall finally be able to place 
Wisconsin in the very front rank of the 
states. 


Teachers and Taxation 


The most casual study of our educational 
problems shows clearly that they are closely 
tied up with those of taxation. The steady 
increase in taxes as a result of a larger social 
consciousness and conscience has made the 
taxpayer a rebel against anything looking 
toward higher taxes. It is true that the 
amounts spent for schools are relatively 
small, but we haven’t yet analyzed our costs 
enough to show this to the citizen. He 
thinks schools cost too much. Certainly, 
too, real estate bears about all the burden of 
taxation that it can carry. Probably a pro- 
gressive real estate tax would be more just 
than the present flat rate system. Luxuries 
can bear more of the cost of education than 
they do. Our association should undertake, 
in conjunction with the tax commission, an 
intensive study of the program of public 
school finance. The Minnesota and Illinois 
Associations have just completed such care- 
ful studies and they will have great influence 
in determining the future tax legislation of 
these states. 

This state has no adequate state school 


fund. There was enough land given Wis- 
consin by the federal government to estab- 
lish a school fund which would make local 


taxation for schools merely nominal. That 
has practically disappeared. The State 


Board of Education has been urging the ap- 
plication of the present inheritance taxes, 
which are obviously capital levies, to the 
state school fund. In the interest of econ- 
omic justice this should be done and the Wis- 
consin Association should get all the data re- 
quired and begin an intensive campaign of 
education for the reestablishment of an 
adequate school fund. With this many 
obstacles to progress will be overcome. If 
our association can through cooperation with 
all of the organs of public opinion, with the 
various organizations, lay and professional, 
which study school policies, with the boards, 
bureaus, and departments of the state which 
are concerned with education, and with the 
legislature secure the passage of laws that 
will enable us to correct some wasteful and 
wrong conditions which now exist, and which 
will establish a correct foundation for our 
educational system we shall then be better 
enabled to realize the aims of education in a 
democratic society. Our policy may be 
summarized briefly in this statement:— 
Equality of educational opportunity through 
adequate and just taxation of all the wealth 
of the state. 

We realize, of course, that laws will not 
usher in the educational millenium. They 
merely serve to supply the machinery 
through which the teachers’ work can func- 
tion. When we finally reach the heart of the 
problem we shall find that it is in the class- 
room where the teacher meets the pupil. 
Here the educational process takes place and 
it is toward this situation that we must 
always keep our thoughts directed. 


Professional Helps 


Our educational associations have always 
been leaders in stimulating an interest in the 
improvement of the technic of teaching and 
the organization of courses better, designed 
to realize the arms of education. They have 
studied subject matter, not as an end in it- 
self but to adapt it to the needs and capacities 
of the children. The program of every asso- 
ciation, the conferences in hotel lobbies, the 
discussion on the trains almost always gets 
back to these things, although from news- 
paper accounts it. would often appear that 
the meetings are held to furnish fighting 
ground for belligerent groups of selfish school 
people. Our educational magazines and the 
countless books on education that come pour- 
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ing from the presses all evidence the concern 
of the educational world with the work of 
the class room. There has been such a 
stupendous amount of material produced that 
it is safe to say that our practice is years be- 
hind our knowledge of what might be done. 


Nothing perhaps shows the constant and 
consistent development of our profession 
more than the growth of summer school 
attendance. In many of our Universities 
the summer session has become the most 
largely attended period of the school year. 
Summer Schools, extension courses, educa- 
tional books and magazines and the growth 
of teachers’ associations are testimony of a 
professional growth which is nothing less 
than amazing. Wisconsin is doing well, but 
we must not be satisfied until our state stands 
as the peer of any in professional growth 
and service. Higher standards for entrance 
into the teaching profession, better salaries 
for the teachers of demonstrated efficiency, a 
larger participation of teachers in determin- 
ing educational policies, programs of studv, 
and teaching procedure will inevitably 
accompany this educational development. 
Instead of antagonism we shall then have an 
enlightened cooperation and a higher con- 
ception of the opportunities our profession 
offers for disinterested service. 


At the November meeting of the State 
Association, Dr. W. B. Owen, president of 
the National Education Association said 
this :—“T believe that the professional leader- 
ship in American Education belongs to the 
organized school teachers of America. It 
doesn’t belong to private institutions, how- 
ever well endowed: nor to great foundations. 
It doesn’t belong to the great state univer- 
sities. It belongs to the neople who serve 
the public schools, who accumulate the ex- 
perience which is necessary for the guidance 
of these schools. When we know how to put 
that eynerience through the necessary screen 
of criticism, a thing favorable for public 
guidance, and then get that thing to the 
public, we shall have the leadership that be- 
longs to us. The way to get that leadership 
is through collective action. It seems to me 
that this expresses exactly what we hope to 
realize through our local, county, sectional, 
state and national associations. Believing 
this and giving ourselves lovally to the cause 
of education by acting in close cooperation 
with all of our craft we can together accom- 
plish great things for the Badger state. We 
can sing an educational “On Wisconsin” and 
make our staté motto our professional 


emblem. “Forward”. 


ASHLAND HIGH SCHOOL TO HAVE A HALL 
OF FAME. 


A hall of fame and trophy room are a new 
institution at the Ashland high school. The 
former will contain the pictures and auto- 
graphs of those two or three graduates of the 
school who have been of greatest service to 
the nation and humanity. The selection of 
these representative students will lie with 
the entire citizenship and not with the 
student body alone. Prin. Bassford believes 
that the pictures of the two or three men who 
have done the most for humanity “would not 
only be a matter of pride to the entire student 
body but would prove a constant inspiration 
to incoming students, who, seeing what has 
been done by others, would undoubtedly 
make their own aims a little higher”. 

The trophy room will present all in Ash- 
land high school history that has brought 
honor to the school and the city. The trophy 
case, a gift of the 1920 graduating class, 
will contain cups, emblems and all other 
articles which have become a part of the 
traditions of the school. A good collection 
has already been given a permanent place in 
this case. 

Other recent school activities are: A 
student newspaper published for the first 
time this year; a dual debate between the 
Ashland high school and the Superior Cen- 
tral high school arranged under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin debating league; debates 
before the Lions and Rotary clubs on The 
Great St. Lawrence Water-Way by the 
public speaking class; initial meeting of the 
Ashland Teachers’ association January 16, 
with an attendance near the 100% mark. 





In Physics: Prof: 
electricity ?” 
Student: “Why-er— —” 


“How do we transmit 


Prof: Wire is correct. Now how do we 
measure electricity ? 

Student: What? 

Prof: Watt is right. You have earned a 


hundred, young man. —Ex. 





Harold, aged six, was taken to see his first 
football game, and was much impressed. 
The thing that interested him most, however, 
did not become evident until he said his pray- 
ers that night. As he knelt at his mother’s 
knee, to the terror, of his parents, Harold 
prayed with true football vim: “God bless 
father, God bless mother, God bless Harold, 
Boom! Rah! Rah!” 
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WAUSAU ADOPTS RESOLUTION ON 
PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL 


LEGISLATION. 


At the regular meeting held in February 

the Wausau board of education adopted the 
following resolution: 
“Since we believe that it is the paramount 
duty of the state to give to every child the 
opportunity to obtain a good education, since 
the forcing of children into the manufactur- 
ing industries deprives them of the educa- 
tional privilege which is free America is 
their just due, since the use of children in 
industry not only injures the children but 
also lowers the wage scale of adults, in a 
measure destroying thereby the power of the 
parents to adequately provide for their 
children, and since intelligence and morality 
are indispensable adjuncts of good citizen- 
ship and the preservation of the state; 

Therefore; Be it resolved that we dis- 
approve any change in the child labor laws 
which will permit the exploitation of children 
in industry and that with the labor unions 
and with all other societies and organizations 
that believe in giving a fair educational 
chance to every child in the state, we unite in 
urging our representatives in the legislature 
to oppose all measures which are designed 
to lower the age limit of children in industry 
or to weaken the compulsory school attend- 
ance law, and that we invite all persons and 
organizations that believe in the right of the 
children to a fair educational opportunity 
to write immediately to their respective legis- 
lative representatives in their behalf.” 

This resolution was signed by the board of 
education and the board of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Wausau has made many improvements in 
equipment during the winter months and 
plans others for the next year. A Dow en- 
closed spiral fire escape was ordered for the 
high school building. Another moving 
picture machine was added to the equipment 
of the vocational school and also to the high 
school. A ten acre site for a junior high 
school was recently purchased. A _ two 
session program was decided upon for the 
high school next year to give temporary re- 
lief from the over-crowded conditions in that 
school. 





She Had References 
“Nurse, did you kill all the germs in the 
baby’s milk?” 
“Yes, Ma’am, I run it through the meat 
chopper twice.”—The Torch, West Philadel- 
phia H. S. For Girls, Pa. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL MEASURES THAT ARE 
BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 


A number of bills dealing with school 
affairs have been introduced at the present 
session of the legislature. Among them are: 


A bill drawn by Senator Teasdale provid- 
ing for a poor school commission. This 
commission would investigate conditions in 
rural districts and then authorize an appro- 
priation based upon the needs of the dis- 
trict. 


A bill providing for free text books was 
introduced by Assemblyman E. H. Johnson. 
3y the provisions of this bill the first three 
grades would be provided with books be- 
ginning September next, and by a system of 
gradual introduction all grades would be re- 
ceiving free text books by 1927. Another 
measure along this same line was introduced 
by Assemblyman Johnson. This amends the 
present statutes so that school boards may 
purchase text books without the approval of 
the state or county superintendent. 


Senator Titus introduced his teacher tenure 
bill and Assemblyman Caldwell his bill pro- 
viding for the repeal of the teacher retire- 
ment law. 


Senator Lange has a measure prohibiting 
secret societies in high or elementary schools. 
The penalty which this measure carries is 
expulsion from school. 


Assemblyman Duncan would remove the 
compulsory clause from the University 
military training requirements and make 
such training optional. 


Senator Teasdale introduced the bill in the 
legislature which would nullify the action of 
the board of normal school regents in 
abolishing the two year college course at 
Milwaukee normal school. 


John Dahl, speaker of the assembly, would 
abolish the board of regents, the state board 
of education and the state board of 
examiners, creating in their place one new 
state board of education consisting of eleven 
members, one of whom would be the state 
superintendent of schools and the others 
appointed by the governor. The profession- 
al head of this body would be an executive 
secretary. 





Teacher—Johnny, what is water? 

Johnny—A colorless liquid which becomes 
black when you wash your hands and face in 
it. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine has 
been reelected. 


Supt. H. C. Snyder was re-elected head of 
the Stevens Point schools, a position which 
he has held for several years. 


John Meikle, science teacher in the 
Marinette junior high school, died after a 
very short illness with pneumonia. 


The Wevauwega high school was totally 
destroyed by fire on February 14. An in- 
surance of $50,000 was carried on the build- 
ing and contents. 


Seven new teachers were added to the 
staffs of Madison high schools to take care of 
the increased enrollments at the beginning of 
the second semester. 


Coach Fred J. Carson of the Superior high 
school resigned his position to accept an 
offer on the athletic staff of the Oak Park 
high school, Chicago suburb. 


In a state wide spelling contest participat- 
ed in by forty-three grade schools, pupils of 
the seventh grade of Menasha won first 
place. Standardized tests were used. 


President H. A. Schofield of the Eau Claire 
state normal school is asking for ten ad- 
ditional teachers to take care of the rapidly 
increasing enrollment of that school. 


Supt. Wm. T. Darling, was re-elected city 
superintendent of schools and F. M. Bray 
was re-elected high school principal at a 
regular meeting of the Eau Claire school 
board. 


Madison will employ an expert to make a 


survey of school buildings and sites. The. 


committee appointed for the purpose of 
selecting an expert decided that a man from 
outside the state was desirable in order to 
make the survey effective and impartial. 


Waukesha high school girls announced 
that they will wear cotton gowns for gradua- 
tion and other festivities incident to gradua- 
tion. No dress is to cost more than twelve 
dollars. 


Fred C. Christiansen, head of the Manito- 
woc county training school, was named 
president of the state association of training 
school principals at its meeting held at 
Madison. 


Goodman is a pioneer among the smaller 
towns and villages in the education of re- 
tarded pupils. An ungraded room is being 
conducted in connection with the public 
schools there. 

Former state superintendent C. P. Cary 
is teaching a rural school at Silver Springs, 
near Madison, filling out the term of Miss 
Ruth Cleveland who was forced to resign be- 
cause of illness. 


Prin. A. B. O’Neil of the Oshkosh high 
school received a five hundred dollar increase 
in salary effective January 1, 1923. This 
places him among the high salaried high 
school principals of the state. 


Indications are that there will be a large: 


turnover in the county superintendencies of 
the state. Many candidates have announced 
their intention of entering the field for 
election in the various counties. 


G. E. Culver, head of the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Stevens Point normal school 
since the school was founded in 1894, has 
been granted an extended leave of absence 
which he will spend in the South. 


A bill has been introduced into the legis- 
lature by Assemblyman J. D. Grandine, 
Argonne, asking an appropriation to build 
and equip a normal school at Rhinelander. 
The city will donate the school site. 


Miss Evelyn Calmerton, teacher in the 
Milwaukee city schools for the past forty- 
three years, will retire at the end of the 
present school year. Miss Calmerton be- 
gan teaching in Milwaukee in 1880. 


Professor M. A. Bussewitz, Milwaukee 
state normal school, has instituted suit 
against Miss Lutie Stearns, normal school 
regent, claiming misrepresentation of facts, 
in a speech delivered by her in November. 


The village of Schofield will have a gym- 
nasium in its new school. John F. Ross, of 
the Brooks and Ross Lumber company has 
offered to pay the amount necessary for its 
completion. The cost will be about $3,000. 
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George Wittich and Edwin G. Luening, 
Milwaukee, both retired, the former as head 
of the physical education department and the 
latter as school principal, have filed nomina- 
tion papers for school board director in that 
city. 

Governor Blaine has appointed Peter J. 
Smith, Eau Claire, Miss Zona Gale, Portage, 
and State Senator C. B. Casperson, Frederic, 
to the board of normal school regents to 
succeed three members whose terms had ex- 
pired. 


E. C. Gotham, Ladysmith, has’ been 
appointed county superintendent of Rusk 
county to complete the unexpired term of 
R. H. Burns, resigned. Mr. Gotham will be 
a candidate for the position at the spring 
election. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the North Central association of colleges and 
secondary schools is scheduled to be held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 15, 16, and 
17. Programs are available for any who are 
interested. 

Sixty-seven June graduates of the Apple- 
ton high school have signified their intention 
of entering Lawrence College. Of the 166 
students in the class there are only 38 who 
have decided not to continue at some higher 
institution. 


Madison schools are conducting lessons in 
art appreciation similar to the music appre- 
ciation contests which have been so success- 
ful among the schools which have tried them 
out. Three pictures by famous artists are 
studied each week. 


A referendum vote at Kenosha has brought 
forth the fact that the majority of the people 
there do not favor a reduction in the number 
of school board members from eighteen to 
seven. This step was suggested by the board 
early in the winter. 


A gift of a bust of Lincoln to surmount a 
granite block erected as a memorial to White- 
water normal students who died in the 
World War, has been presented by recent 
graduating classes and placed on the campus 
of the normal school. 


A representative committee of Sheboygan 
teachers has presented a plan to the board 
of education whereby each teacher’s rating 
would ke kept on a grade card in much the 
same manner as the majority of schools keep 
pupil records. These ratings would be used 
as a basis for determining whether a teacher 
should be re-elected or dismissed at the 
annual election of teachers. 


“To be or not to be” is the momentous 
question now being threshed out in Racine. 
Whether the city is to have a new high school 
or not is the big issue which seems to meet 
with unusual opposition in the face of most 
plausible arguments in its favor. 

Ralph W. Pringle, formerly principal of 
the Appleton high school, now at LaGrange, 
Illinois, is the author of a new text book, 
“Pringle’s Adolescence and High School 
Problems”, based upon more than twenty 
years of experience and observation. 

In an essay contest conducted by The 
Charles Scribner company on the children’s 
book “The Book of Knowledge’, in which 
ten thousand contestants competed, Miss 
Yvonne Smith, Manitowoc high school 
teacher, won first prize of a check for $75. 

The all-year school plan which is being 
extensively advocated throughout the 
country, is not meeting with great favor in 
Madison. School authorities do not seem to 
think that the advantages to be gained would 
be great enough to offset its disadvantages. 

Lancaster is planning a $175,000 high and 
vocational training school. Pardeeville also 
voted to erect a new high school building. 
It required only thirty minutes to put the 
proposition across with the result that 
$43,000 will be available for school purposes. 


Sixteen Almond high school girls have 
completed a course in home nursing and re- 
ceived diplomas awarded by the Red Cross. 
The Portage county chapter plans to give 
this course in every high school in the county, 
the work to be started in Stevens Point this 
spring. 


Students in the home economics depart- 
ment of the Watertown high school will do 
some practical work in dressmaking. They 
have volunteered to assist mothers who are 
employed and who have no time to make 
clothes for their children, if the material will 
be furnished by them. 


We have been much interested in the 
growth of a flask of liquor which was dis- 
covered in the hands of a high school student. 
At last report it had become a jug of wine. 
It is our opinion that high school students re- 
ceive a great deal of free advertising especial- 
ly of an adverse nature which could easily 
be dispensed with. Admitted that they do 
many things which they ought not to, the 
continual publication of stories which grow 
with each repetition works untold harm to 
hundreds of innocent and_ conscientious 
students. 
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Marshfield high school now has a Smith- 
Hughes agriculture department. Schools 
which meet the federal requirements, re- 
ceive special aid but the amount of money 
available for each state makes the number 
of Smith-Hughes schools limited. There are 
twenty-eight such schools in Wisconsin. 


The state board of normal school regents 
has authorized a four year teacher training 
course for Milwaukee normal school follow- 
ing a protest from students that they were 
required to carry too heavy courses in order 
to complete the prescribed work in two years. 
This course will be offered in September. 


The Wisconsin supreme court ruled that 
Daniel Sullivan, Tomah high school boy who 
lost three fingers in an unprotected saw in 
the school, could not recover damages. As 
the law now stands school districts cannot be 
held liable for injuries received by pupils 
who are pursuing their prescribed work in 
the manual arts courses. 


At a meeting of the board of education of 
Marshfield, Supt. Chester Newlum was re- 
elected for a period of two years. Supt. 
Newlum is now in his fifth year as head of 
the Marshfield city schools. His re-election 
for a two year term is concrete evidence of 
the satisfaction which is felt in his adminis- 
tration of school affairs. 

DePere, unlike most cities, does not want a 
vocational school. The city council went on 
record as opposing the erection of such a 
school. It was also decided to pay the ex- 
penses of the mayor to any conference called 
for the amendment of the present vocational 
school law. We are unable to learn the 
reason for such opposition. 


At a recent parent-teachers association 
meeting held in one of the grade buildings of 
Oconto, 255 were present. Fathers enter- 
tained mothers and daughters at this meeting 
which was the largest school function ever 
held in Oconto. The school, which represents 
a laboring district, has set a precedent which 
even the high school has not equalled. 

Schools of the state have been working 
under difficulties during the months of 
January and February because of a wide 
spread epidemic of colds and la grippe. 
West Allis, Sturgeon Bay, Menomonie, 
Antigo high and training schools, Hartford, 
and many rural schools have found it 
necessary to close for short periods because 
of the large number of absences among 
members of the teaching staffs and students. 
In almost all cases the illness has been of a 
comparatively mild form. 


A letter from W. O. Hall, formerly in the 
Milwaukee normal school and also at one 
time superintendent of schools at Rosewell, 
New Mexico, states that he is now out of the 
teaching game. Mr. Hall is cashier of the 
Bank of Prineville, Oregon, which position 
he has held for the past year. He writes 
that he is well pleased with his new work. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern 
Wisconsin teachers’: association held at 
Madison, February 2-3, Thomas Lloyd Jones, 
Chairman of the Committee on high school 
relations, University of Wisconsin, was 
elected president for the year 1923-24. An 
effort was made to have the meeting at 
Janesville next year but a majority vote was 
for Madison. 


Sylvanus Ames, veteran county superin- 
tendent of schools of Dane county, has 
announced that he will retire from office in 
June. He is not a candidate for re-election. 
Mr. Ames is one of the oldest county super- 
intendents in the state in point of service, 
and during his administration the schools of 
Dane county have maintained a_ high 
standard. 

Members of the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
athletic association believe that the new 
rules issued by the board of control are the 
first step in a plan to place the management 
of high school tournaments in the hands of 
the high schools instead of the normal schools 
as they are at present. Increase in the ex- 
pense burden is expected to make the spon- 
soring of tournaments by normal schools pro- 
hibitive. ' 

Two of the largest building projects which 
have been under way during the first 
semester of school have been completed and 
work taken up in the new buildings. Janes- 
ville has opened a $915,000 high school and 
Chippewa Falls a splendid new junior high 
school. Reports from all over the state in- 
dicate that the coming summer will add many 
more fine school buildings to the excellent 
equipment which Wisconsin already has. 


In an effort to raise the attendance of 
Clark county, Supt. O. J. Thompson started a 
campaign three years ago which has shown 
some remarkable results. In his office he has 
a picture thermometer which shows the 
standing of the schools. The average attend- 
ance has been raised from 67.5% to 87.6% 
since the campaign was inaugurated. The 
raising of the standard of attendance means 
that the county is realizing a decided increase 
in dividends on its tax outlay for school 
purposes. 
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Park Falls high school issues its school 
paper quarterly. Other small towns would 
do well to follow its example, for by publish- 
ing fewer numbers, greater effort can be 
put forth on each with the result that better 
material appears in its columns and a news- 
paper worthy. of the school is placed in the 
hands of students and upon the exchange 
list. ‘Quality and not quantity” seems to be 
the motto of Park Falls high school. 


Prin. C. A. Jahr, Elkhorn, has worked out 
a plan by which the old fashioned recess is 
done away with and supervised play in- 
stituted to take its place. Each grade has a 
certain scheduled period during which pupils 
go to the gymnasium or outdoors where 
games or gymnastic exercises are carried on 
under the supervision of the teacher. The 
grade that has the first period in the morn- 
ing from 9:25 until 9:40 is given a five 
minute rest period later. Prin. Jahr says 
that there is no confusion experienced and 
the plan is meeting with success. 


An Appleton merchant says that there is 
a great deal of petty thieving among 
children which could be regulated if parents 
would give more attention to their children 
during the period between school dismissal 
and supper time. He believes that mothers 
should make an effort to be at home during 
this time and see that their children come 
directly home. Toys and trinkets, dear to 
a child’s heart and temptingly displayed upon 
open tables in shops, are irresistible to many. 
It is well to have implicit faith in children 
but it is also well to safeguard and direct 
eng during the formative period of their 
ives. 


Here is a quotation from a Tomahawk 
newspaper which speaks for itself: ‘Lincoln 
county spent something like $400,000 recent- 
ly to build and maintain our county high- 
ways. Not so long ago we spent several 
thousand dollars more to rid our cattle of 
tuberculosis. These are only a few of the 
big commendable things that the community 
has done as a whole through the medium of 
the county board. And yet, last fall, that 
same board reduced the salary of the county 
superintendent of schools to the paltry sum 
of $1500 per year and allowed him $300 a 
year for traveling expenses. $1500 per year 
—far less than the salary of a skilled worker 
and not more than the yearly wage of a com- 
mon laborer. Yet he must have certain 
qualifications which insure that he be able to 
superintend the administration of the educa- 
tion of hundreds of children of school age 
throughout the county. Here is food for 


serious 
readers.’ 


thought, 


> 


especially to our rural 





NEWS FROM POLK COUNTY. 


Polk county has an organization consisting 
of principals and school officials of the first 
class state graded and high schools of the 
county, training school faculty, supervising 
teachers, and the county superintendent. 

Two meetings have been held. Topics re- 
lating to school activities, methods of instruc- 


-tion, etc., are discussed and in some instances 


the schools of the county decide to adopt 
uniform measures. At the last meeting 
held January 27, the topic of English in the 
grade and high schools was discussed. 
Clapp’s English test had been given in ail 
high schools and sixty rural and state graded 
schools. tesults were reported including 
diagnoses of errors. The results were very 
interesting and worth while. This will be 
followed up at the next meeting with 
emphasis on remedial work. The work of 
the organization has met with great favor. 

Cooperation of this nature among groups 
of different types of schools is one of the best 
methods of raising the standards of teaching. 
By open discussions of problems, elementary 
teachers and high school teachers, together 
with supervisors, are in a position to pursue 
a course of remedial measures without the 
usual overlapping of effort. 





THE FINEST OF ARTS 

Teaching is founded on scientific principles, 
but teaching is an art. It is the finest of the 
fine arts. It deals with the most precious 
resource—the child. The sculptor molds clay 
and carves marble. The product is lifeless. 
The painter works on canvas. The product 
is changeless. The teacher touches the life 
of the child—puts love in his heart and 
kindles fire in his soul. What a respon- 
sibilitv! What an opportunity !—President 
John H. Beveridge. 





Just Ready New and Revised Edition 


OUR WISCONSIN 
by E. G. DOUDNA 


1. Written by aleading Wisconsin Superintendent, 
who has devoted much time to the study and 
teaching of Wisconsin History. 

2. Supplies the facts and methods of teaching Wis- 
consin History inthe seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades inconformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the State Manual. 

3. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 196 pages, 
fully illustrated and well bound. 


Write for sample copy or free phamplet entitled: “‘How to 
teach Wisconsin History in Six Weeks.” 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The Lincoln Readers—Fifth Reader by Isobel 
Davidson, Supervisor of City Grades, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin, 
and Charles J. Anderson, Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. Publishers—The Laurel 
800k Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


| Replenishing or 
Replacing 
Free Text Books 


Is a Big Annual 
Expense 





Shakesperian Synopses By J. Walker McSpadden. 
Publishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City. Price $1.50, postage extra. 

Lessons In The Speaking and Writing of English 
By John Matthews Manly, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Chicago, Eliza 
R. Bailey, and Edith Rickert. Publishers— 
D. C. Heath & Company, Chicago, Illinois. Three 
volumes—Primary, Intermediate, and Upper Holden Book Covers 


Grades. 





Cut down this expense ONE- 
HALF by making the books 
NOW IN USE last TWICE as 
long as usual and keeping 
"Thad six honest, serving men; them Clean, Neat and Sani- 


(They taught me alll knew): : tary. 
Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 


ERE 1 WHO.” 
and HOWand WHERE ane es SAMPLES FREE 
WAAT was the Declaration of London? 








WHY does the date for Easter vary ? 

WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
K is uis r ito? ° . 

WHERE = Canberra? Zecbrugge Miles C. Holden, President 

WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? Springfield, - - Massachusetts 


Are these “six men" serving youtoo? Give 





them an opportunity by placing 
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A Real Waste Catcher 


THE 










in your school, hon office 
club, library. This ‘Supreme An- 


thority” in all knowledge offers service, imme- 
diate, constant, lasting, trustworthy’. 


















4 cAnswers all kinds of questions. A century of de ] 
veloping, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting 4 
care and highest scholarship insures accuracy, ecm- 1 

, c 

pleteness, compactness, authority | 
Write for a sample page of the A pecimen of 
Regular and India Papers. ! | 
G&CME art ce a Are? | 
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JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 


D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition Guaranteed 5 Years’ Fire Resisting 


Strictly Up To Date. It conforms both to the principles of 
good teaching and to the requirements of the State Manual by ° 
following a treatment of the essentials to good citizenship Light Ornamental 
with a study of the home as a little government, then the a - 
school, the school district, the town, the city, the county, the 
state and the United States. ° e ° 
The purpose is not simply to impart knowledge, but to pro- Special Prices In Dozen Lots 


duce good citizens. 
A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 


E a ie et = or A dah cael The Parker Company 
ee ee to ey we 12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


qFOorce< 
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Are you registered with the 


PARKER 


Teachers’ Agency 


so you can Secure that better place for 
which you are looking? 


Twenty years of service to the teachers of 
this country tell of the success of our work. 


The most liberal terms of enrollment for 
those who register in April. 


Get in line for the early calls. We 
are placing teachers for next year. 


Write for our special enrollment offer— 
no obligation. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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HOLDEN 
UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE COVERS 


- are made from our own scientific formula of long, 
tough fibers which produce a smooth, hard surface 
that sheds water and dirt—withstands abrasion and is 


Wear Resisting For The School Year 


For more than fifty years Holden Book Covers 
have been made as good as we knew how to make 
them, and we could not make a better material 
at any price than is used in Holden Covers today 


Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts. 














SIXTEEN PROBLEMS The University of Wisconsin 


of SUMMER SESSION 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION June 25 to August 3, (Law School, June 25 to 
SENSIBLY CONSIDERED August 31st) 
by One Fee, $22.00, For ALL Courses (Except 


Law, $35.00) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 
Bachelor's and Higher Degrees and provid- 
ing opportunity for professional advance- 


A. E. WINSHIP 
Who has known American Schools for fifty 


years better than any one else mnt. 
has known them FOR: University, College and Normal 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 Instructors; High-School Teachers, Super- 


visors, Principals, Superintendents; Men 
and Women in Professional Life; College 


Sixteen issues of the Graduates and Undergraduates; High 


School Grad ; Grade School Teach 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and Supervisors P Special work this year: 
BOSTON wai het Tedshaes af Caiaational Deaf. ee 
Subnormal Children. 
FOR $1.00 


Research Facilities 

For every Superintendent and School Board Lakeside Advantages 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Director Summer Session 


6 Beacon Street, Boston Madison, Wisconsin 


For further information address: 























